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"Ideas  dont  keep;  something  must 
be  done  about  them" 

Those  words  of  wis- 
dom from  Alfred 
North  Whitehead 
say  it  all  for  me  and 
my  editorial.  It 
seems  to  me  that 
three  weeks  ago  I  had  a  darn 
good  idea  for  an  editorial  but, 
unfortunately,  I  really  can't 
remember  what  it  was.  Alas, 

I  didn't  sit  down  at  my  computer  and  hammer  it  out. 

What  I'm  talking  about  here  is  plain  old  procrastina- 
tion, that  maddening  human  trait  of  putting  something 
off.  I  tend  to  do  it  a  lot  and  often  kick  myself  for  doing  so. 

But  I  recently  learned  something  while  procrasti- 
nating on  this  particular  editorial.  I  discovered  some 
neat  things  while  messing  about,  trying  not  to  write 
my  piece. 

First  of  all,  there  are  a  lot  of  great  books  on  my 
bookshelves.  I  discovered  these  while  searching  for 
my  dictionary  to  look  up  the  spelling  of  "procrastina- 
tion" (hah,  I  already  knew  how  to  spell  procrastination; 
I  was  just  procrastinating).  I  promised  myself  I  would 
put  off  writing  the  story  for  "just  five  minutes"  while  I 
peeked  into  The  Cousteau  Almanac:  An  Inventory  of 
Life  On  Our  Water  Planet.  I  became  absorbed  in 
reading  about  "Disappearing  Fishes"  and  didn't  look 
up  until  much  later  when  my  cat  began  howling  for  her 
can  of  seafood  dinner.  Another  hour  blown  to  bits! 

My  computer  screen  was  still  BLANK.  In  a  fit  of 
desperation  I  began  telephoning  long-lost  friends. 
Anything  to  avoid  sitting  and  writing.  As  it  was,  I  caught 
up  with  some  old  buddies  and  renewed  some  old 
bonds.  We  discovered  that  we  still  had  a  lot  in  com- 
mon and  vowed  to  keep  in  close  touch.  Another  day 
blown  to  pieces. 

It  wasn't  until  I  started  analysing  this  procrastina- 
tion business  that  I  made  my  realization:  a  lot  of  life's 
little  pleasures  are  stumbled  across  or  accidentally 
found.  Instead  of  steadily  pushing  through  life,  eyes 
locked  straight  ahead,  you  can  often  learn  more  if  you 
stop  to  explore  other  things  along  the  way.  The  trick 
is  to  be  able  to  analyze  what  you  just  did,  in  order  to 
learn  from  it. 

Read  more  about  discovery  in  the  stories  "You 
Have  To  Be  There"  (page  10)  and  "He's  So  Cool .  .  .He's 
Boring"  (page  18).  In  the  meantime,  look  sideways  for 
new  adventures! 
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IN  RADIO  LAND 


h'zootpoll 

BY  DARYL  HOOKE 

Okay,  what's  it  gonna  be9  Springsteen  or  Lauper  ... 
pizza  or  Big  Macs  ...  ALF  or  Family  Ties  ...? 

ZOOT  would  like  to  know  what's  important  to  our  read- 
ers across  Alberta  and  we  need  your  help!  Whatever 
you're  interested  in,  that's  what  you'll  find  In  the  pages 
of  ZOOT' 

But  first,  tell  us  what  counts  for  you.  Just  take  a  few 
minutes  to  jot  down  your  answers  to  these  10  questions 
Got  your  paper  and  pen?  Great,  let's  get  started! 

1 )  First:  What's  your  favorite  place  to  hang  out?  Easy, 
huh? 

2)  What  food  really  gets  your  taste  buds  crying  out 
for  more? 

3)  What  fashions  feel  like  you?  What's  your  style? 
Jeans?  Casual?  Preppie? 

4)  If  you  could  be  playing  any  sport  right  now,  what 
would  it  be? 

5)  What  is  your  numero  uno  form  of  entertainment? 

6)  You've  seen  a  lot  of  movies . . .  which  was  the  best? 

7)  Got  a  favorite  TV  show? 

8)  While  we're  on  the  subject,  who  is  your  favorite 
actor  or  actress? 

9)  What  musical  group  or  performer  makes  you  crank 
up  the  volume? 

10)  Naturally,  we'd  like  to  know  what  your  favorite 
album  is,  as  well  as  your  all  time  favorite  song! 
Send  your  faves  to  "FAVORITES"  in  care  of  ZOOT 
by  April  15! 

2410,  144  -  4th  Avenue  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta  T2P  3N4 

Watch  for  the  results,  coming  soon 
to  a  ZOOT  near  you! 


by  Kate  Yorga 


The  youngest  disc  jockeys  in  Canada 
broadcast  weekly  from  Calgary  AM  radio 
station  66  CFR,  hosting  the  city's  only  radio 
program  targeted  at  the  younger  generation 
(kids  3  to  13). 

Tara  Collins,  11;  Damian  Cownden,  14;  and 
Shauna  Booker,  16,  host  "Kidstuff  Sundays 
from  8  to  10  a.m. 

In  addition  to  voicing  the  program,  the  three 
do  some  writing,  research  and  preparation  for 
each  show. 

Kidstuff's  policy  is  airing  what  kids  want  to 
hear,  rather  than  an  adult  perspective  of  what 
they  think  kids  want.  The  show's  material 
comes  from  the  inside  authorities  —  Shauna, 
Tara  and  Damian  —  as  well  as  from  Kidstuff's 
producer,  Judy  Fawcett,  who  contacts  schools 
to  get  the  lowdown  directly  from  kids.  Audience 
feedback,  through  letters  and  phone  calls,  also 
keeps  the  program  on  track. 

The  three-year-old  show  includes  playing 
the  latest  music,  listing  youth-aimed  local  acti- 
vities, interviewing  such  celebrities  as  the  Cal- 
gary Flames,  and  offering  a  kids'  concern  line. 


Kidstuff  also  has  public  service  time  for  tips 
from  such  organizations  as  the  Red  Cross  and 
S.P.C.A.  (Humane  Society);  and  information 
from  the  Glenbow  and  Tyrrell  museums,  and 
the  Calgary  Zoo. 

Occasionally,  these  organizations  call  upon 
the  Kidstuff  disc  jockeys  to  help  host  activities 
for  Calgary  kids  or  fundraising  events.  All  three 
deejays  said  their  public  speaking  skills  have 
greatly  improved  since  becoming  high  profile 
media  people. 

But  involvement  in  any  new  adventure 
doesn't  always  guarantee  100  percent  support 
from  friends:  Damian  says  some  friends  oc- 
casionally tease  him  about  working  on  a  show 
for  kids.  But  the  Kidstuff  deejays  take  the  rib- 
bing in  stride  and  continue  hosting  the  show 
for  fun  and  the  pin  money  it  puts  in  their 
pockets. 

For  Shauna  and  Tara,  working  on  Kidstuff 
is  also  a  way  to  keep  informed  of  city  events, 
and  for  Damian  ifs  a  family  tradition  —  he's  the 
third-generation  Cownden  male  involved  in  the 
radio  industry. 
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The  ZOOT  Zany  Original 
Origins  Contest  winner, 
Dayna  Mclntyre,  12,  of  Sher- 
wood Park,  recently  brought 
her  three  friends  Jenny, 
Shauna  and  Kelly  to  the  Red 
Diamond  House  Cantonese 
Restaurant  in  Edmonton  for  a 
night  of  fun  and  feasting  with 
Arly  Campbell  of  ZOOT.  We 
dined  on  such  delicacies  as 
egg  rolls,  chicken  in  pine- 
apple sour,  Cantonese  chow 
mein,  stir-fried  shrimp  and 
deep-fried  ice  cream. 

Dayna's  name  was  drawn 
from  some  tough  competitors. 
She  correctly  answered  23 
out  of  26  questions  on  one  of 
our  most  challenging  con- 
tests yet.  Here  are  all  the  cor- 
rect answers  to  the  ZOOT 
Zany  Original  Origins  Con- 
test, which  appeared  in  the 
November  '86  issue  oiZOOT. 


Musical  Notes: 

1.  Sitar  —  India 

2.  Bagpipes  -  Scotland 
a  Guitar  —  Spain 

4.  Ukulele  -  Hawaii  (USA) 

5.  Accordion  —  Germany 
Probing  the  Profe: 

1.  Boris  Becker  -  West 
Germany 

2.  Zola  Budd  -  South 
Africa 

a  Jari  Kurri  -  Finland 

4.  Pele  -  Brazil 

5.  Carling  Bassett  — 
Canada 

Plant  Roots: 

1.  Eucalyptus  Tree  - 
Australia 

2.  Bonsai  Shrub  -  Japan 
a  Redwood  -  USA 

4.  Pineapple  —  West  Indies 

5.  Rice  -  Southeast  Asia 


Daddy,  Where  Do  The 
Stars  Come  From? 

1.  Air  Supply  -  Australia 

2.  George  Michael  - 
England 

3.  Big  Country  -  Scotland 

4.  Billy  Ocean  -  Trinidad 

5.  Double  -  Switzerland 
Bear  Beginnings 

1.  Moon  Bear  -  China 

2.  Sloth  Bear  -  India 

a  Grizzly  Bear  -  Canada 

4.  Koala  Bear  —  Australia 

5.  Spectacled  Bear  — 
Colombia 

6.  Care  Bear  —  Care-alot 
Many  thanks  to 
everyone  who  entered. 
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BY  BRIAN 
A.  RIDDER 


Put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  a  victim  of  a  violent 
crime.  If  your  mother  was 
robbed  and  beaten,  if  your 
sister  was  raped,  if  your 
father  was  shot  during  a  rob- 
bery or  if  you  were  the  prey  of 
some  senseless  criminal,  you 
would  want  to  see  capital  pun- 
ishment invoked.  Capital  punish- 
ment is  more  than  just  another 
form  of  punishment;  instead,  it  is 
a  necessary  deterrent  against  the 
brutal  crimes  that  humans  can 
commit.  The  reinstatement  of  capi- 
tal punishment  would  surely  put 
many  minds  to  rest;  moreover,  it 
might  keep  our  streets  free  of  crime. 

Murder  (with  the  exception  of  mur- 
der in  self-defense),  rape,  kidnapping, 
treason  and  robbery  with  a  weapon 
should  all  be  considered  capital  offenses 
and  should  carry  a  death  penalty.  These 
are  crimes  that  no  one  should  commit. 
Death  should  be  in  a  form  requested  by  the 
convicted  person. 

Our  modem  methods  of  punishment  and 
rehabilitation  obviously  are  not  very  effective 
and  there  is  need  for  something  more  severe. 
Many  of  today's  worst  criminals  are  being  set 

free  far  too  often.  Lawyers  have  invented  an  incredible  number  of  mental 
illnesses  to  pardon  criminals.  Politicians  have  complicated  things  no  less 
by  creating  uncounted  exceptions  and  loopholes.  All  this  is  done  in  the 
name  of  "justice."  Is  this  justice  or  just  another  soft,  outdated,  run-down 
institution  that  is  in  dire  need  of  readjustment? 

The  ineffectiveness  of  today's  judicial  system  is  reflected  in  the  type 
of  criminals  being  produced.  For  example,  Charles  Manson  was  trans- 
ferred, paroled  and  resituated  for  20  years  before  he  committed  a  brutal 
mass  murder.  And  after  all  of  that  he  is  still  eligible  for  parole.  Mental 
institutions  have  also  proved  to  be  another  failing  hope  of  rehabilitation. 
John  Hinckley  Jr.  was  thought  to  be  insane  but  was  eventually  released  - 
only  to  go  on  to  shoot  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Imagine  the  earth  as  a  house  and  each  person  in  the  world  a  member 
of  this  household.  In  a  household,  a  member  is  punished  for  breaking 
the  rules,  the  punishment  determined  by  the  head  of  the  household. 
When  a  member  repeatedly  breaks  the  rules  and  cannot  live  with  the 
other  members  in  the  house,  he  can  be  told  to  leave.  We,  as  a  society, 
have  this  right  and  should  care  enough  for  our  property,  children  and 
lives  to  use  it.  An  individual's  safety  and  well-being  is  too  precious  a  thing 
to  waste.  It  is  time  we  explained  this  to  the  criminals  who  have  no  idea 
what  a  valuable  thing  life  is  until  they  lose  their  own. 

Brian  A.  Rldder  is  originally  from  Portland,  Oregon,  but  he  has 
lived  in  Lethbrldge  for  the  last  six  years  and  Is  a  senior  at  Winston 
Churchill  High  School.  His  hobbles  Include  writing,  playing  guitar, 
listening  to  music  and  partying.  After  high  school  he  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  Lethbrldge  and  major  In  the  fine  arts. 


BY  KAREN  UNLAND 


Capital  punishment  has  once  again 
become  a  subject  of  debate  in  Canada 
Unfortunately,  this  highly  emotional  issue 
is  seldom  treated  with  the  cool-headed 
reason  it  requires.  Rational  thought  will 
reveal  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  reimplementation  of 
this  policy. 

One  of  the  biggest  arguments  in 
favor  of  capital  punishment  is  that  it 
acts  as  a  deterrent  This  argument 
is  ill-founded.  Careful  thought 
shows  that  the  deterrent  factor  is 
non-existent.  The  impulsive,  the 
fanatical  and  the  insane  will  not 
be  deterred.  The  thought  of  exe- 
cution will  not  stop  attention- 
seekers.  People  who  are  not 
afraid  of  death  and  those  who 
are  not  afraid  of  getting 
caught  will  not  be  thinking 
about  capital  punishment 
before  they  murder.  It  is 
absurd  to  think  that  some- 
one about  to  kill  another 
would  stop  to  worry  about 
the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
Another  argument  for  capital  punishment  is 
retribution.  This  is  simply  a  case  of  emotion  overriding 
reason.  When  an  innocent  person  dies  at  the  hands  of  another,  it  is 
natural  to  want  the  killer  dead.  This  feeling,  however,  is  a  savage  emo- 
tion that  must  be  controlled  or  suppressed,  not  legislated  into  existence. 
To  advocate  the  killing  of  another  human  being  —  even  though  he  may 
be  a  murderer  —  is  wrong. 

Capital  punishment  deals  with  life  and  death.  Such  a  situation  requires 
an  absolutely  infallible  judgment  which  no  human  being  has.  Therefore, 
any  system  which  demands  perfect  judgment  must  not  be  implemented. 
In  the  present  system,  the  wrongly  convicted  can  be  compensated;  such 
compensation  cannot  be  made  if  the  accused  is  killed.  Until  an  absolutely 
perfect  judge  is  found,  capital  punishment  cannot  be  legislated.  The  risk 
is  far  too  great. 

The  present  justice  system  does  need  improvement,  but  capital 
punishment  is  not  the  answer.  Rational  thought  shows  that  the  threat 
of  execution  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent.  Simple  revenge  is  not  a  good 
reason  to  kill  others.  The  very  fallibility  of  man  makes  such  a  drastic 
measure  impossible.  While  our  present  system  is  inadequate,  capital 
punishment  will  not  make  up  for  those  inadequacies.  It  is  necessary  to 
search  for  better  ways  to  deal  with  criminals.  Objectivity,  not  emotion, 
must  prevail. 


Karen  Unland  is  16  and  in  Grade  11  at  Spruce  Grove  Composite 
High  School.  Her  Interests  Include  Piers  Anthony  novels,  play- 
ing the  flute  In  a  concert  band  and  writing  for  great  magazines 
such  as  ZOOT.  Future  plans  Include  becoming  the  best  journalist 
in  Canada. 


ZOOT  wants  to  know  your  opinion  on  this  topic  and  others.  Also,  we  welcome  suggestions  for  future  Love  'Em  /  Hate  'Em  discussions. 
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TO  THE 


Heather  Cumming  has  been 
dancing  her  way  across  the  floor 
of  the  Alberta  Ballet  School  since 
she  was  just  6  years  old.  At  9, 
Heather  was  chosen  by  the  Alber- 
ta Ballet  Company  for  the  role  of 
young  Clara  in  the  Nutcracker.  She 
toured  with  the  show  during  two 
Christmas  seasons,  performing  at 
the  Jubilee  auditoriums  in  both  Ed- 
monton and  Calgary  and  through- 
out the  province,  as  well  as  in 
Seattle  and  Spokane. 


Now  15,  this  talented  ballerina 
dances  five  days  a  week.  An  hon- 
ors student  at  Ardrossan  High 
School,  Heather  spends  part  of 
every  afternoon  at  the  ballet 
school.  A  special  program  allows 
her  to  gain  school  credits  for  her 
ballet.  She  studies  the  different 
types  of  dance  —  ballet,  modern 
and  jazz  —  learning  technique, 
history  and  theory. 

What  keeps  Heather  working 
so  hard?  "I  can  only  say  that  I  love 
it,"  she  replies.  "Of  course,  there're 
times  when  you  feel  that  you're  not 
getting  anywhere  at  all,  that  you're 
not  getting  any  better.  But  as  you 
go  on  through  the  different  stages 


in  dancing  and  perform  increas- 
ingly difficult  roles,  your  con- 
fidence builds.  That  makes  it  easier 
to  go  on." 

"I  want  to  succeed,"  Heather 
continues.  "I  have  a  definite  goal 
and  I  know  what  I  want  to  do  in  life." 
She  dreams  of  being  on  stage  and 
becoming  a  professional  dancer 
with  the  Alberta  Ballet  Company. 
"I  watch  the  company  perform  and 
hope  that  someday  I'll  be  there," 
says  Heather.  "It  gives  me  some- 
thing to  work  for" 


"High  speeds  don't  scare  me,"  says  Melanie  Delanoy,  a  provincial 
and  national  speed  rollerskating  champion  who  admits  to  being  a  bit 
of  a  daredevil. 

Fourteen-year-old  Melanie  trains  four  times  a  week  at  Calgary's 
Rollerland,  usually  skating  200  laps  at  a  time  on  the  100-metre  track 
at  upwards  of  30  km/hr. 

She's  been  racing  competitively  for  three  years.  During  that  time, 
she's  picked  up  an  impressive  collection  of  medals:  11  gold,  six  silver 
and  six  bronze.  And  she's  set  high  goals  for  herself  —  she  hopes  to 
make  the  World  Team  next  year,  and  race  in  France  at  an  interna- 
tional level  in  the  summer  of  1987. 

Melanie's  a  competitor.  She  spent  the  summer  months  in  extra 
training  —  when  most  of  the  other  team  members  take  a  break  — 
hoping  to  gain  that  extra  edge  for  the  coming  year.  "Everyone  in  rac- 
ing is  always  working  to  become  faster?  says  Melanie,  "and  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  be  able  to  catch  me!" 

She  works  hard  at  her  sport,  and  plans  to  continue  skating  in- 
definitely. "One  man  on  the  team  is  62,"  says  Melanie.  "I  plan  to  be 
out  there  skating  when  I'm  62!" 

by  Colleen  Neilsen  Hyde    ,P.S.  That's  Melanie  zooming  across  the  cover  of  ZOOT! 


RESCUE 

A  12-year-old  expert,  that's 
MichaelWibe.  At  11  and  after  three  | 
months  of  training,  he  became  one 
of  the  youngest  people  to  become  | 
a  fully  certified  St.  John  Ambu- 
lance volunteer. 

Michael  first  became  interested 
in  first  aid  when  some  St.  John's 
people  came  to  speak  at  his 
school.  He  was  looking  for  some- 
thing new  to  do  and  threw  himself 
wholeheartedly  into  his  new  hobby. 

His  interest  and  knowledge  in 
first  aid  took  him  to  a  Junior  Na- 
tional First  Aid  Competition  in  Ot- 
tawa in  September,  after  he  and 
the  four  other  members  on  his 
team  won  the  provincial  competi- 
tion. Michael  and  his  team  demon- 
strated their  hands-on  skills  in 


assessing  injuries,  bandaging, 
splinting  and  utilizing  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  (CPR) 
techniques. 

As  well  as  attending  weekly 
meetings  to  constantly  upgrade  his 
skills,  Michael  volunteers  for  a 
number  of  events  in  his  hometown 
of  Edmonton.  He  gets  free  admis- 
sion to  Oilers  hockey  games  and 
Eskimos  football  games.  He's  there 
to  provide  first  aid  services  if  need- 
ed. "I've  never  got  close  to  any  of 
the  players,"  says  Michael.  "I'm 
there  to  help  the  fans.  It's  been 
mostly  Band-Aid  stuff  so  far? 

Michael's  training  will  certainly 
help  him  achieve  his  future  goal. 
What  does  this  hot  kid  first  aider 
plan  to  be?  What  else  but  a  para- 
medic or  ambulance  driver! 

( If  you're  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  first  aid,  call  your  local 
St.  John  Ambulance  office.) 
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DO  YOU  CHALLENGE 
YOURSELF? 


TAKE  THIS  TEST  TO  GET  AN 
IDEA  WHETHER  YOU  LIKE 
A  LITTLE  OR  A  LOT  OF 
CHALLENGE  IN  YOUR  LIFE! 


IK 


"m/f  You're  with  a 
group  of  friends 
and  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  hang-gliding  for  the  first 
time  in  your  life.  What  would  you 
do? 

a]  You're  afraid  of  heights  so  you  wouldn't 
go; 

b]  Decide  to  take  some  lessons  first; 

c]  You  don't  stop  to  think  about  it.  you  just  go  for  it 


a]  Stay  where  you  are,  rest  and  then  turn  around  and  go  back . 
Five  more  miles  would  be  absolute  agony, 
b]  Stop  for  lunch,  then  encourage  everyone  to  continue 
on  to  the  waterfall.  That  cool  water  would  feel 

excelent; 

c]  Continue  on  without  stopping  and  teH  your 
friends  they  can  catch  up  if  they  want  to  You 
want  to  eat  your  lunch  by  the  waterfall. 


CHALLENGE 

YOURSELF? 


^■r  The  drama  club  offers  you  a  small  but  fun 
part  in  a  rock  musical  at  school.  You've  never 
acted  before  and  this  part  requires  a  bit  of  backup  sing- 
ing. What  would  you  do? 

a]  Take  the  part  and  give  it  your  all; 

b]  Singing  is  too  embarrassing.  Instead,  you  volunteer  to  help 
with  the  lighting  and  props; 

c]  Live  theatre  doesn't  interest  you  so  you  refuse  to  become 
involved. 


▼  che 


V Imagine  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
choose  your  opponent  in  a  Wimbledon  cham- 
pionship tennis  match.  Who  would  you  choose? 

a]  A  partner  you  could  beat  soundly; 

b]  Tennis  pros  John  McEnroe  or  Chris  Everet-Uoyd; 

c]  An  opponent  whose  skills  matched  yours. 


▼  Pol 


Y°u  are  9om9 to  De  spending  three  weeks  of 
potentially  boring  holidays  at  home.  What 
would  you  do? 

a]  Dig  up  some  new,  challenging  things  to  try; 

b]  Call  up  your  buddies  and  plan  some  action; 

c]  Veg  out  and  watch  TV. 


ver 


You've  recently  noticed  someone  who  seems 
}mry  interesting,  but  your  friends  don't  really 
like  this  new  person.  What  would  you  do? 

a]  Approach  this  person  to  go  out  so  you  can  get  to  know  him 
or  her  better; 

b]  Persuade  your  friends  that  all  of  you  should  approach  this 
new  person  and  ask  him  or  her  to  one  of  your  parties; 

c]  Stick  with  your  friends.  It's  just  too  difficult  fighting  with 
them  and  you  don't  want  to  lose  their  friendship. 


1¥» 

^  to  I 


V You're  out  hiking  with  some  friends  and  want 
to  reach  a  waterfall  and  its  natural  swimming 
pool  by  luncht  ime,  but  it's  another  five  miles.  The  weather 
is  really  hot  and  you're  getting  very  tired.  Everyone  with 
you  is  also  exhausted.  You  decide  to: 


^   ^  aione  Mi  tne  ornce 

for  the  afternoon  and  you're 

ities  in  his/her  absence.  What 
would  you  do? 

a]  Just  take  it  easy.  There's  nobody 
watching  you  anyway; 
b]  Continue  working  as  always; 
c]  Do  your  regular  work  quickly  and  take  on 
several  new  projects. 


You're  in  a  new  city  or  in  the  city  for 
the  first  time.  There's  a  concert  that 
you  are  dying  to  see.  You  don't  have  a  ride  and  you  don't 
have  e  clue  of  how  to  get  there.  What  would  you  do? 

a]  Don't  ask  anyone  for  directions.  You're  very  independent 
and  you  want  to  figure  it  out  for  yourself,  even  if  you  miss 
the  concert; 

b]  Don't  go  to  the  concert.  The  thought  of  getting  lost  is  just 

too  scary; 

c]  Although  you're  nervous,  ask  someone  for  directions  to  the 
bus  stop  and  then  ask  the  driver  to  let  you  know  when  it's 
your  stop. 


V You've  just  finished  a  painting  in  art  class  and 
you're  not  very  satisfied  with  it  but  you 
worked  really  hard  on  it.  What  would  you  do? 

a]  Hand  it  in  and  forget  about  it; 

b]  Rip  it  up  and  start  again.  The  first  one  looks  awful  to  you; 

c]  Harxl  it  in  aiid  try  to  find  out  fronts 
have  improved  it. 


TO 

am 


^■jf  You're  working  on  a  science  project  with 
another  person  who  is  really  lousy  at  school 
and  is  not  doing  a  good  job  on  the  project.  Your  mark  for 
this  assignment  is  worth  50%  of  your  grade  and  will  be 
the  same  as  his.  You  can: 

a]  Hand  in  the  project  as  is  and  hope  for  the  best; 

b]  Do  the  entire  thing  by  yourself; 

c]  Talk  to  the  teacher  and  tell  him/her  that  you  want  a  better 
partner. 


CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  26 


TRAIGHT 


My  Mom  drinks  a  lot,  but  I  don't 
know  it  she's  an  alcoholic.  When 
does  someone  become  an  alcoholic? 
How  much  do  they  have  to  drink? 


People  can  be  considered  to  be 
alcoholics  when  they  have  serious 
social  or  health  problems  related  to 
their  use  of  alcohol.  When  such  people 
become  psychologically  dependent, 
they  increasingly  turn  to  alcohol  for 
relief  of  stress,  boredom,  tension  or  as 
an  aid  for  relaxation  or  sleep.  If  large 
amounts  of  alcohol  are  consumed  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  the  body 
builds  up  a  tolerance  to  alcohol  and 
even  larger  amounts  are  needed  to 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Now  the 
person  becomes  physically  dependent 
and  can  suffer  withdrawal  if  he  or  she 
stops  drinking.  Experts  disagree  as  to 
how  much  you  have  to  drink  to  be 
considered  an  alcoholic.  Anyone 
concerned  about  their  own  drinking  or 
that  of  someone  close  to  them  should 
seek  professional  assistance.  The 
locations  of  AADAC  offices  are  listed  in 
Alberta  telephone  directories. 


What  does  proof  mean,  like 
100-proof  whiskey? 


There  are  two  systems  that  employ  proof, 
the  British  system  and  the  American. 
In  the  British  system,  which  Canada 
uses,  proof  is  determined  by  multiplying 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  in 
the  beverage  by  a  factor  of  1.75.  (This 
factor  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and 
liquor).  For  example,  distilled  spirits 
containing  40°v  alcohol  by  volume  will 
be  (40  x  1.75)  70  proof.  One-hundred 
proof  whiskey  using  the  British  standard 
is  57.1%  alcohol  by  volume. 


What  happens  when  you  have  a 
blackout  after  drinking? 


Blackouts  are  a  temporary  loss  of 
memory  during  and/or  following  periods 
of  alcohol  consumption.  During  blackouts, 
the  individual  is  not  unconscious  and 
is  able  to  walk  and  talk.  However,  he  or 
she  will  not  remember  anything  later. 
It  is  not  currently  known  what  causes 
blackouts,  but  they  are  often  a  sign  of 
excessive  or  problem  drinking. 


A 


Straight  Goods  will  give  you  the  straight 
information  on  anything  to  do  with  alcohol  and 
drugs.  Send  your  questions  to: 


Straight  Goods 
c/o  ZOOT,  The  Magazine 
2410,  144  -  4th  Avenue  S.W. 
Calgary,  Alberta 

T2P  3N4 
or  phone  toll-free 
to  1-800-372-9578 


Are  acid  and  LSD  the  same  thing? 


Yes.  LSD  stands  for  d-lysergic  acid 
diethylamide.  Other  names  are:  acid, 
the  beast,  blotter  acid,  blue  cheer. 
California  sunshine,  chocolate  chips, 
the  cube.  dots,  the  ghost,  the  hawk, 
pellets,  sacrament  and  windowpane. 


Does  alcohol  actually  kill  brain  cells 
if  you  get  drunk  and  if  so.  how  many? 


Current  research  suggests  that  there 
is  a  continuum  of  alcohol  effects  on 
brain-cell  loss  ranging  from  little  or  no 
effect  in  light  social  drinkers  to  moderate 
or  severe  effects  in  individuals  who 
have  been  drinking  heavily  for  a  long 
time.  It  seems  likely  that  "getting  drunk" 
on  one  occasion  could  destroy  some 
brain  cells.  The  effects  will  become 
increasingly  noticeable  the  more  alcohol 
one  consumes  and  the  longer  one 
consumes  it.  The  number  of  brain  cells 
lost  per  drinking  occasion  has  not 
been  determined. 


MOO!) 


All  names  are  kept  strictly  confidential. 
All  your  questions  will  be  answered  by  AADAC  staff. 
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You  Ha 


by  David  Jacox 


s  this  article  is  being  written,  the 
experimental  aircraft  Voyager  is  enter- 
ing the  second  day  of  a  10-day  flight 
around  the  world. 

Non-stop,  without  refueling. 

It's  one  of  those  Things-That-Have-Never- 
Been-Done-Before,  and  there  are  still  nine  days 
and  20,000  miles  to  go  in  a  flying  gas  tank. 

The  skies  are  not  always  friendly. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  pilots  Dick  Ruttan  and 
Jeanna  Yeager  make  it  and  hope  that  all  of  their 
friends  are  there  to  cheer  when  Voyager  gently 
touchesdown  on  the  runway  at  Mojave,  California. 

I  hope  that  their  strange  aircraft  will  assume 
its  place  alongside  Lindberg's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis 
and  Chuck  Yeager's  (no  relation  to  Jeanna,  except 
in  terms  of  courage  and  spirit)  Bell  X-1;  the  first 
plane  to  fly  faster  than  sound. 

But  no  matter  what  happens,  I  envy  Dick  and 
Jeanna  the  experience  and  the  determination 
to  place  technology,  hard  work,  and  all  the  theories 
on  the  line  in  the  name  of  discovery.  Self-discovery. 


esigning  and  building  Voyager  took 
over  five  years.  Within  five  minutes  of 
the  start  of  its  historic  flight  it  had  shed 
parts  of  its  delicate  structure,  terrified 
its  crew  and  changed  all  of  the  rules. 

I've  watched  the  video  of  Voyager's  take-off  over 
and  over.  After  nearly  three  miles  of  lumbering 
along  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  runway  with  its 
wingtipsdragging,  the  contraption  finally  takesto 
theair.  .  .just  1,000  feet  short  of  oblivion.  Damage 
sustained  during  take-off  leaves  fabric  flapping 
and  electrical  wires  trailing  and  raises  the  ques- 
tion "Is  it  worth  continuing?" 

Following  the  progress  of  Voyager  leads  to  the 
realization  that  there  are  those  who  dream,  those 
who  do  and  best  of  all,  those  who  dream  and  do! 


hese  days,  it's  possible  to  acquire  an 
enormous  amount  of  information  with- 
out risk  to  life  or  limb  or  pride.  A  modern 
teen  has  an  endless  array  of  ways  with 
which  to  simulate  just  about  every  experience  im- 
aginable. You  don't  have  to  actually  do  anything. 

This  is  about  the  stage  where  the  editor  and 
the  people  who  put  magazines  together  ask  you 
to  please  get  to  the  point,  because  you  're  running 
out  of  space. 


Okay. 

The  point  is  that  faced  with  less  and  less  incen- 
tive to  do  things,  it  becomes  more  and  more  clear 
that  participation  offers  something  observation 
never  will. 

There  is  really  no  need  to  send  an  airplane  off 
on  a  flight  around  the  world  and  risk  the  lives  of 
two  human  beings.  Science  can  showthat  the  mis- 
sion is  possible.  Loads,  fuel  consumption  and 
speeds  can  be  calculated  by  computer. 
Technology  is  capable  of  guiding  the  delicate  craft 
around  storms  and  over  mountains.  Why  bother 
actually  doing  it? 

It's  easier  to  ask  the  question  than  it  is  to  pro- 
vide the  answer.  The  desire  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  the  things  we  believe  in  is  not  entirely  rational. 

"She  just  can't  be  chained  to  a  world  where 

nothing's  lost  and  nothing's  gained." 

-  The  Rolling  Stones 


magine  that  you've  just  finished  figuring  out 
that  you  can  fly  an  airplane  around  the  world 
non-stop,  without  refueling.  You  know  what 
the  thing  will  look  like,  how  fast  it  will  fly,  and 
how  long  the  trip  will  take.  You've  even  worked  out 
a  system  that  will  let  you  cook  and  go  to  the 
bathroom  without  stinking  up  the  place. 
Why  go  further? 

Now,  imagine  yourself  in  the  Voyager  cockpit, 
listening  to  the  asphalt  sandpaper  your  wings 
away  and  watching  the  end  of  the  runway  rush 
toward  you. 

Isn't  this  the  real  thing?  Something  beyond 
paperwork,  good  advice  and  sensible  activity? 
Of  course  it  is. 


To  Be  Time. 


s  a  teenager,  you  probably  have  a  good 
feel  for  what  motivates  people  like 
Voyager  pilots  Dick  Ruttan  and  Jeanna 
Yeager.  You're  used  to  hearing  people 
tell  you  "Don't  take  chances,"  and  "Believe  me,  I've 
been  there"  and  a  million  other  smart  suggestions 
intended  to  save  you  from  living  your  own  life  and 
experiencing  fabulous  feelings  like  fear,  terror 
and  ecstatic  excitement. 

You  instinctively  know  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute fordaringtoenterthe  centre  of  the  storm  and 
enjoying  the  wondrous  sensations  that  go  with  be- 
ing totally  committed  and  fighting  for  control. 

Imagine  that  you're  climbing  out  of  the  Voyager 
cockpit  after  going  through  hell  to  prove  what  you 
already  knew. 


he  situation  developed 
more  or  less  as  you  fig- 
ured it  would.  But  you've 
learned  a  lot  about  your- 
self you  couldn't  have  found  out  any 
other  way. 

A  Such  as  whether  or  not  you'll 

panic  when  things  don't  go 

exactly  as  planned. 
A  Whether  or  not  you  can  adapt 

when  things  change. 
A  Whether  or  not  you  can  help 

another  person  through  times  of 

fear  and  fatigue,  and  whether  or  not  you  can 

accept  the  same  kind  of  help  from  them. 


In  ways  you  couldn't  have  imagined  on  the  ground, 
you've  changed  yourself.  You've  discovered  new 
things  by  doing  familiar  things,  things  you've  re- 
hearsed over  and  over.  Something  else:  You  can  pass 
your  knowledge  along  to  others.  When  you  do  that 
though,  don't  discourage  them  from  trying  it  for 


themselves.  Because  the  chances  are  that  they'll 
see  things  you  missed  and  experience  feelings 
you  were  too  busy  or  scared  to  indulge  in  yourself . 
It  sums  up  like  this: 

read 

watch 

listen 

learn 

do 

pass  it  on 

And  when  you  do  pass  on  what  you've  discov- 
ered, never  say  "so  now  you  don't  have  to  bother." 


Well,  they  made  it 

Voyager  made  a  flawless  landing  at  Edwards 
Airforce  base,  26,000  miles  after  takeoff  and  just 
two  days  before  Christmas.  In  nine  tiring,  terrify- 
ing and  technologically  triumphant  days,  Dick  Rut- 
tan  and  Jeanna  Yeager  extended  several  records 
and  generated  one  milestone:  the  first  non-stop, 
non-refueled  flight  around  the  world. 

Records  can,  of  course,  be  broken.  Milestones 
are  forever. 

So  is  the  process  of  self-discovery,  a  process 
that  constantly  surprises  you  with  new  looks  at 
yourself. 

Voyager  was  conceived  as  a  project  to  raise 
awareness  and  dollars  to  develop  an  unlimited 
class  racing  airplane  of  composite  construction. 
(Unlimited  racers  compete  four  or  five  at  a  time, 
circulating  a  2  1/2  mile  pylon-marked  course  at 
speeds  of  over  400  miles  per  hour  and  altitudes 
under  40  feet.) 

Now,  with  the  success  of  the  Voyager  project, 
Dick  and  Jeanna  are  finding  themselves  launch- 
ed into  a  world  they'd  never  imagined;  a  highly 
public  world,  complete  with  a  movie,  a  book  and 
a  whole  new  set  of  supporters  and  admirers.  All 
this  after  five  years  of  near  obscurity  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  few  familiar  faces. 

That's  the  great  thing  about  finding  different 
ways  to  use  and  improve  the  things  you  already 
know  how  to  do:  it  always  leads  to  a  new  ex- 
perience and  some  fascinating  new  discoveries 
about  yourself  and  the  world  around  you.  ^ 
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THE  PERFECT 

WORLD 


by  Graeme  McAlister 


Friday,  April  the  12th  arrived 
with  a  blaze  of  heat  I  was  re- 
lievea  to  escape  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  stuffy  classroom  to 
the  cooling  breeze  outside.  I 
eagerly  boarded  the  bus  dnd 
flopped  down  on  the  first  avail- 
able seat.  I  tred  to  sleep  but  the 
attempt  was  in  vain  for  the  bus 
was  soon  occupieO  by  boister- 
ous high  school  students.  I  sat 
up  abruptly  from  my  recumbent 
position  when  a  young  Asian 
stuOent  slipped  gracefully  into 
the  seat  beside  me.  After  sever- 
dl  minutes  he  dsked  if  he  could 
open  the  window,  which  lay 
directly  to  my  left.  Looking  up, 
I  observed  the  perspiration 
running  down  his  face  and  I 
reddily  agreed. 


Being  cheerful  end  talkative, 
he  auickly  engaged  me  in  con- 
versation which  relievea  the 
coredom  of  the  tedious  purney. 
He  took  great  delight  in  the  fact 
that  I  was  Scottish,  teasing  me 
about  my  accent  and  quizzing 
me  on  the  country.  He  then 
solemnly  announced  that  this 
was  his  first  year  in  Canada.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  originally 
from  Vietnam  and  painted  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  tiny  war-torn 
nation.  He  conveyed  the  horror 
of  his  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  escape  and  the  ecstasy  of  his 
successful  one. 

As  his  story  progressed,  I 
found  my  ideology  of  our  "per- 
ect  world"  rapidly  deteriorating. 
He  remained  quiet  for  several 


minutes  until  he  asked  me  how 
far  away  ScotlanO  was  from 
Canada.  I  regretfully  informea 
him  that  I  was  uncertain  of  the 
exact  mileage  My  companion 
sadly  told  me  that  Vietnam  was 
20,000  miles  away,  which  was 
half  the  distance  around  the 
world  At  this  point,  I  observed 
that  his  eyes  had  turned  misty 
dnd  I  suddenly  felt  dn  inwdrd 
sympathy  towara  the  boy  As 
the  bus  drew  to  a  screeching 
halt,  he  made  d  move  for  the 
Ooor,  biOding  me  goodbye.  I 
had  not  onticipateO  this  sud- 
den movement  but  I  managed 
to  yell  to  him  that  I  thought  he 
spoke  English  very  fluently.  His 
face  lit  up  at  this  suOden  com- 
pliment and  he  waved  ds  he 


stepped  down  to  the  scorching 
pavement. 

I  gazea  after  him,  Out  instead 
of  a  person,  I  saw  o  struggling 
nation  fighting  to  survive 
amongst  fierce  competitors.  I 
reflected  that  perhaps  one 
day  all  the  countres  in  tne  world 
woulO  finally  discover  peace 
If  they  could  only  understdnc 
their  mutual  rights  and  interest 
we  woulO  be  one  step  closer  to 
a  "perfect  world." 
[Author's  note:  This  is  a  true  story  ] 


Graeme  McAlister,  15,  is  from 
Edmonton.  This  piece  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Interna- 
tional Youth  Year  Anthology 
1985,  Alberta  Education,  h 
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SOME  ALBERTA  TEENAGERS  LIVE  WITH  ALCOHOLIC 
FATHERS  OR  MOTHERS  OR  BOTH.  THE  SITUATION  ISNT  A 
HAPPY  ONE,  BUT  IT  ISNT  HOPELESS  EITHER.  OUR  ZOOT 
READERS  OFTEN  REQUEST  REAL-LIFE  STORIES  ABOUT 
PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  HAD  PROBLEMS  WITH  ALCOHOL  AND 
OTHER  DRUGS.  HERE  IS  A  LOOK  AT  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  IN 
A  FAMILY  WITH  AN  ALCOHOLIC  PARENT. 


My  dad  can't  live  without  alcohol.  He 
drinks  from  the  time  he  gets  up  in  the 
morning  until  the  time  he  goes  to  bed.  If  he 
doesn't,  he  gets  really  sick.  My  mom  drinks, 
too.  But  not  every  day."  —  a  quote  from 
"Cindy,"  an  Alberta  teenager. 

We  all  go  through  periods  when  life  at 
home  is  pretty  weird.  But  one  of  the  good 
things  about  most  families  is  that  they're  able 
to  get  by  the  temporary  hassles  through 
cooperation:  everyone  does  what  he  can  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  For 
thousands  of  kids  in  Alberta,  that  bad  situa- 
tion is  that  one  or  both  parents  are  alcoholics. 

The  good  news  is  there  are  some  things 
that  can  be  done  to  make  life  a  whole  lot 
easier  when  one  or  both  of  your  parents  are 
alcoholics. 

The  best  first  move  is  to  learn  something 
about  alcoholism.  People  who  are 
alcoholics  don't  drink  because  they  want  to 
—  they  drink  because  they  have  developed 
an  addictive  behavior  that  has  such  a  grip 
on  their  lives  they  can't  shake  it.  More  and 
more  often  we  see  famous  people  who  may 
be  brilliant  or  super-talented,  who  have 
publicly  admitted  that  addiction  has  dam- 
aged their  lives.  From  this  we  can  see  that 
an  addiction  to  alcohol  or  another  drug  is  a 
risk  faced  by  everyone.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  weak-willed.  Anyone  who  drinks  can 
become  an  alcoholic,  given  the  right  cir- 
cumstances and  the  all-too-common  mistake 


of  not  recognizing  and  avoiding  the  problem 
early  enough.  It's  not  a  class  or  economic 
thing.  Alcoholics  are  farmers,  doctors, 
housewives  and  priests  who  share  a  condi- 
tion which  eventually  affects  work,  social 
relations  and  family  interactions  as  well  as 
physical  and  mental  health.  All  kinds  of 
information  about  alcoholism  is  available 
from  school  counsellors,  AADAC  offices. 
Alcoholics  Anonymous,  clergymen  and 
doctors,  so  step  number  one  is  to  check  out 
the  facts. 

In  order  to  get  a  sense  of  what  life  in  an 
alcoholic  family  is  like,  we  talked  to  a  girl  who 
lives  in  a  small  town  in  southern  Alberta. 
"Cindy"  asked  us  not  to  use  her  real  name 
because  she  didn't  want  to  risk  hurting  her 
mother  or  father,  but  was  prepared  to  talk 
openly  about  her  life  and  how  she  deals  with 
her  parents'  alcoholism.  Cindy's  aunt  and  un- 
cle live  in  the  same  area  and  are  also 
alcoholics.  She  has  an  older  brother  and 
sister  who  live  away  from  home,  and  one 
brother  we'll  call  "Billy"  who  lives  on  the  farm 
with  Cindy  and  her  parents. 

A lot  of  what  Cindy  told  us  had  to  do  with 
the  roles  that  different  members  of  her 
family  played  as  a  result  of  her  parents' 
alcoholism.  It's  important  to  realize  that 
families  are  closed  systems  —  meaning  that 
a  change  in  the  role  or  behavior  of  one  family 
member  automatically  results  in  everybody 
else's  role  or  reaction  shifting  slightly,  so  as 


by  Tim  Leslie-Spinks 
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to  keep  things  steady.  In  fact,  you  should 
think  of  alcoholism  as  a  family  problem 
because  everybody,  not  just  the  alcoholic, 
Is  affected. 

Kids  in  family  situations  like  Cindy's  tend 
to  develop  certain  survival  techniques  in 
response  to  the  stress  created  by  alcoholism. 
Unfortunately,  some  of  these  survival  tech- 
niques may  be  hard  to  shake  and  lead  to 
trouble  once  the  kids  become  adults. 

In  Cindy's  family,  her  brother  Billy  had  to 
take  over  more  and  more  of  the  farming 
chores  as  their  dad's  alcoholism  got  worse. 
Billy  is  typical  of  kids  who  survive  by  becom- 
ing "The  Responsible  One"  in  the  family,  teens 
who  take  on  responsibilities  that  most  kids 
their  age  do  not  have  to  worry  about.  These 
responsibilities  can  include  covering  for  work 
not  done  by  parents,  looking  after  the  younger 
kids,  preparing  meals  and  generally  organiz- 
ing the  family  chores  and  activities. 

These  kids  get  very  good  at  manipulating 
people  in  order  to  get  things  done.  They 
also  tend  to  be  overachievers  because  they 
feel  responsible  for  so  much.  Many  of  these 
"responsible"  children  have  talked  about  their 
need  to  always  be  in  control:  an  obsession 
which  leads  to  difficulty  in  social  and  work 


relationships.  One  sad  result  is  that  many  of 
these  kids  end  up  depnved  of  meaningful  rela- 
tionships. They  tend  to  grow  up  feeling  un- 
able to  relax  or  let  someone  else  care  for  them 
Incapable  of  intimacy  and  afraid  of  appeanng 
vulnerable,  they  often  become  workaholics. 

Another  survival  technique  kids  use  when 
growing  up  in  alcoholic  families  is  being  super 
flexible.  Anyone  who  lives  with  an  alcoholic 
parent  knows  that  life  is  predictably  unpredic- 
table. The  rules  are  always  changing  and  this 
leads  to  a  lot  of  family  conflict.  Often,  the 
attempted  solution  is  to  try  to  smooth  over 
all  the  conflicts  and  make  everybody  feel 
good .  The  trouble  is  that  constantly  avoiding 
conflicts  and  confrontations  really  just  trains 
you  to  hide  your  emotions.  You  learn  not  to 
express  your  feelings  and  finally,  not  to  feel 
at  all.  Adults  who  used  the  smooth-it-over 
technique  while  they  were  growing  up  tend 
to  continue  taking  care  of,  and  trying  to 
please,  others. 


All  survival  techniques  have  one  thing  in 
common:  they're  intended  to  make  things 
better  for  the  kid  who  does  them,  and  for 
the  family  as  well.  The  trouble  with  that  is 
that  no  matter  how  well  the  kid  may  act  out 
his  or  her  survival  role  and  try  to  make  things 
better,  the  drinking  doesn't  stop.  Why? 
Because  the  kid's  behavior  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  parent's  drinking. 

Cindy  sees  the  guilt  trip  that  kids  get  into 
in  alcoholic  families  as  the  most  important 
issue.  "One  of  the  things  I'd  tell  them  is  that 
you're  not  the  reason  for  their  drinking,  so 
don't  let  it  hurt  you." 

What  is  needed  is  a  way  to  step  back  a 
little  for  an  objective  view  of  what's  going  on 
in  the  family.  That  can  be  tough  to  do  with 
the  people  you  love  and  hate  to  see  hurting 
themselves.  There  are  some  moves  that 
seem  to  help. 

First  of  all,  how  do  you  salvage  your 
respect  and  love  for  your  parent  who  is 
drunk  and  acting  strangely  much  of  the  time? 
Cindy  tries  not  to  be  around  when  she  knows 
her  parents  are  really  drunk.  "When  Mom 
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gets  bad,  no  one  can  say  anything  without 
getting  into  a  fight.  So,  what  I  usually  do  is 
go  to  my  room  or  to  Billy's  room.  If  she's 
drinking,  she  wants  to  fight  and  if  there's  no 
one  around,  she  can't." 

If  your  parents  drink  a  lot,  get  out  of  the 
house  and  visit  a  friend  or  a  relative,  or  at  least 
get  out  of  the  room.  A  good  idea  is  to  have 
a  plan:  places  to  go  and  people  to  see.  If  things 
get  really  difficult  or  violent  you  can  simply 
leave  the  scene  of  the  disaster  for  awhile. 

Of  course,  the  other  side  of  leaving  when 
they're  drunk  is  staying  when  they're  sober. 
This  is  the  time  when  you  can  see  your 
parents  as  sensitive  and  loving  people,  not 
just  helpless  drunks.  You'll  be  able  to  separate 
the  people  from  the  disease.  You  may  start 
to  see  the  drunk  not  as  your  parent  but  as 
some  other  negative,  self-destructive  person. 

Take  the  time  when  they  are  sober  to  talk 
to  your  parents  about  your  feelings  and  the 
effect  their  drinking  is  having  on  your  rela- 
tionship. There  is  not  much  point  in  getting 
into  screaming  matches  with  parents  while 
they  are  drinking  because  their  thinking  will 
be  pretty  distorted.  Be  open  about  what  you 
feel.  Stick  to  the  facts  without  being  overly 
critical. 

Try  to  make  your  time  together  —  the 
sober  time  —  fun  and  productive.  This  way 
your  parents  will  begin  to  resent  the  isolation 
they  feel  when  they  are  drinking  and  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  seek  help. 

You  must  also  learn  to  detach  yourself 
emotionally  from  what  a  drinking  parent  may 
say  or  do  —  things  they  may  not  even 
remember  when  they  sober  up. 

Cindy  gets  involved  in  after-school  ac- 
tivities that  let  her  have  a  life  away  from  the 
stress  of  the  family.  It  really  helps  to  keep 
things  in  perspective  if  you  can  be  involved 
in  sports  or  other  club  activities  that  make 
you  feel  good  about  yourself. 

So,  there  are  some  things  that  kids  like 
Cindy  can  do  for  themselves.  And  there 


are  things  they  can  do  for  their  parents,  too. 
For  one  thing,  they  can  stop  doing  too  much. 
One  of  the  things  about  alcoholism  is  that 
people  don't  want  to  admit  that  they  are 
alcoholics.  Most  alcoholics  play  little  games 
with  themselves  and  others  to  pretend  that 
everything  is  fine  and  that  they  don't  have 
a  drinking  problem.  These  games  are  clever, 
but  never  clever  enough.  For  instance,  an 
alcoholic  may  have  bottles  stashed  all  over 
the  house  and  garage,  hidden  away  in  places 
like  the  toilet  tank  or  underneath  the  sofa. 
That  way  they  can  drink  all  the  time  but  still 
pretend  that  they  don't.  They  may  call  in  sick 
when  the  real  story  is  that  they  are  too 
hungover  to  go  to  work  and  expect  the  boss 
to  keep  buying  the  story  no  matter  how  often 
it  happens. 

Often  the  families  of  alcoholics  help  them 
play  these  games  by  gradually  taking  over 
the  responsibilities  that  alcoholics  are  no 
longer  able  to  handle  because  of  their  drink- 
ing. An  example  is  the  young  girl  who  does 
all  the  cooking  and  washing  for  the  family 
because  mom  is  too  sick  to  handle  these 
responsibilities  herself  anymore. 

Good  intentions,  bad  results.  The  alco- 
holic is  protected  from  the  results  of  his 
alcoholism  when  he's  able  to  keep  preten- 
ding that  he  doesn't  drink  too  much.  And  why 
should  the  rest  of  the  family  get  stuck  with 
the  alcoholic's  responsibilities?  Don't  make 
it  easy  for  the  alcoholic  to  ignore  what  his 
drinking  is  doing  to  himself  and  others. 

If  only  one  parent  is  an  alcoholic, 
sometimes  it  helps  to  try  to  understand  what 
the  non-alcoholic  parent  is  up  against.  First 
of  all,  it's  pretty  tough  to  be  reasonable  all 
the  time  when  you  are  left  alone  to  make  the 
family  decisions  because  your  spouse  is 
alcoholic.  There  are  money  hassles,  friends 
who  don't  stick  around  because  of  the  drink- 
ing, pressures  from  family  and  in-laws,  not 
to  mention  worry  about  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  the  spouse.  Some  alcoholic 


|  parents  tell  their  kids  that  the  non-alcoholic 
parent's  nagging  has  driven  them  to  drink. 
The  straight  parent  may  take  out  anger  and 

I  frustration  on  the  kids,  not  because  of 
something  they  did.  but  out  of  frustration  and 
a  feeling  of  helplessness.  Kids  in  this  situa- 
tion can  save  themselves  a  lot  of  hassles  by 
refusing  to  let  either  parent  complain  to  them 

I  about  the  other.  Don't  take  sides,  but  be 

,  prepared  to  talk  about  it  if  there  is  pressure 

:  to  do  so  from  either  parent. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  for  Cindy  was 
seeing  how  other  kids  reacted  to  her  parents' 
drinking.  "Everybody  knows  that  my  parents 
drink.  But  people  don't  realize  what  wonderful 
people  my  parents  are,  and  that  hurts.  We 
always  got  teased  when  we  were  kids." 

So  what  can  you  do  about  your  social  life 
if  you  are  living  with  alcoholic  parents'?  A  good 
thing  to  remember  is  that  when  you  first  meet 

|  a  friend,  he  doesn't  see  your  house  or  your 
parents  —  just  you.  By  the  time  you  get 
around  to  bringing  a  friend  home,  the  im- 
pressions of  you  are  already  formed  and 
either  he  likes  you  or  he  doesn't.  What  your 
parents  are  like  shouldn't  make  much  dif- 
ference. If  you  don't  want  to  confront  your 
friends  with  a  drunk  mother  or  father,  call 
home  first  to  see  what  kind  of  shape  your 
parents  are  in.  If  they  sound  bad,  you  can 
always  plan  on  going  somewhere  else.  Some 
kids  ask  relatives  if  they  can  entertain  at  their 
houses  as  an  alternative. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  yourself  if 
you  are  a  kid  in  Cindy's  position  is  to  realize 
there  are  a  lot  of  helpful  resources  that  you 
can  use.  Talk  to  people  who  are  in  a  position 
to  help,  such  as  school  counsellors.  AADAC 
or  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  Find  out  about 
Alateen  in  your  community  and  get  involv- 
ed. If  there  is  nothing  happening  where  you 
are,  why  not  start  something. 

And  remember,  you  can't  help  anyone  by 
hurting  yourself,  u 


RACQUET  SPORTS. 
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Teenage  Acne: 
Tips  and  Myths 


Weight  Watching? 


You  want  to  keep  your  weight  down  so 
you've  cut  out  candy  bars  and  fried  foods. 
That's  great,  but  don't  cut  milk  out  of  your 
diet! 

"Milk  is  a  valuable  food  and  cannot  be 
over-emphasized,"  says  nutritionist  Bretta 
Maloff.  "It  provides  protein,  minerals,  and 
vitamins  A,  D,  B,,  B2  and  B12,  to  help  keep 
your  body  strong  and  healthy." 

For  weight  watchers,  two  percent  or  skim 
milk  still  provides  the  nutrients  your  body 
needs  but  with  much  less  fat  content  than 
homogenized  milk.  There  is  also  a  variety  of 
low-fat  and  skim-milk  products  available  to- 
day to  cater  to  the  weight  conscious,  so  take 
your  pick. 

Try  two  percent  or  dry  curd  cottage 
cheese  instead  of  creamed.  There  are  also 
different  skim  or  partially  skim-milk  cheeses 
to  choose  from,  so  check  the  labels  for  ingre- 
dients and  fat  content.  Mozzarella  cheese, 
for  example,  is  low  in  fat.  Skim-milk  yogurt 
is  also  great  and  particularly  delicious  when 
made  into  a  sundae  with  a  scoop  of  frozen, 
undiluted  orange  juice. 

Stay  away  from  fad  diets,  diet  "aids"  and 
useless  weight-loss  techniques.  Consult 
your  family  doctor  before  starting  a  diet. 

Just  remember . . .  the  real  key  to  weight 
loss  is  a  balanced  diet  combined  with  exer- 
cise. —  Andrea  Orton-Demers 


Why  do  I  have  pimples? 
When  will  they  go  away? 
Is  there  help? 

Acne  is  so  common  during  the  teenage 
years  that  some  people  simply  consider  it 
a  part  of  growing  up.  Some  say  it  is  a  rite  of 
passage.  However,  a  severe  case  of  acne 
can  scar  both  physically  and  emotionally. 

Acne  is  a  skin  condition  in  which  the  oil 
glands  leak  and  the  skin  becomes  inflamed. 
It  is  slightly  more  common  in  males  than 
females.  The  more  severe,  long-lasting, 
deep  cystic  acne  is  much  commoner  in 
males  than  in  females.  Acne  can  be  mild  and 
transitory  or  severe  and  long-lasting.  People 
who  don't  have  acne  at  an  early  age  may  be 
victims  in  their  30s,  40s  or  50s! 

Acne  takes  many  forms.  It  includes  deep, 
red  bumps;  small,  pus-filled  bumps;  tiny 
white  cysts  and  blackheads  and  can  end  in 
scarring.  Whateverform  it  takes,  its  origin  is 
in  the  oil  gland. 

The  oil  gland's  small  opening  is  often 
further  compromised  by  overgrowth  of  its 
lining  cells.  The  oil  gland  is  commonly  over- 
sensitive to  a  normal  complement  of  hor- 
mones. Bacteria  (germs)  within  the  fragile  oil 
gland  breaks  the  larger  fat  globules  into  irri- 
tating fatty  acids.  The  thick,  "buttery"  oil  has 
difficulty  draining  through  the  tiny  openings 
and  "backfires."  Discharge  into  the  skin 
causes  redness,  swelling,  pus  formation  and 
destruction  of  skin  tissue. 

Picking  or  scrubbing  will  further  rupture 
the  delicate  "wet  paper  bag"  oil  gland  and 
cause  worsening  of  the  acne  and  more  scar- 
ring. Although  certain  makeups  aggravate 
acne,  others  do  not  and  can  help  camouflage 
the  acne  until  it  has  settled. 

There  are  ways  to  help.  Here  are  some 
practical  tips: 

•Do  not  pick  pimples.  It  scars  and 
makes  acne  worse. 

•  Get  your  doctor's  help  and  advice  ear- 
ly and  use  only  those  cosmetics  and 
treatments  advised  by  your  doctor. 
What  works  for  your  friends  or  family 
may  not  work  for  you.  Everyone  is 
different. 


•  Eat  well,  sleep  well  and  exercise  regu- 
larly. The  skin  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
body  and  will  respond  to  its  level  of 
care.  g 

•  Be  positive.  The  mind  and  the  body  ^ 
work  together.  © 

•  Check  with  your  doctor  whether  any  2 
other  factors  could  be  aggravating  r! 
your  particular  problem  (for  example  <= 
epilepsy  drugs,  hormones,  tight  ~j 
sportswear,  hair  gels  or  mousse,  etc).  £ 

—Dr.  Don  Groot  = 


Five-Second  Breakfasts 


Breakfast  is  the  important  meal  of  the  day, 
so  on  those  mornings  when  you  have  to  eat 
and  run  remember:  eat  SOMETHING! 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints  for  nutritious, 
five-second  breakfasts  that  are  a  quick  and 
refreshing  change  from  bacon  and  eggs. 

Blender  drinks  are  easily  prepared  and 
can  be  made  the  night  before.  Try  combining 
milk  and  your  favorite  fresh  fruit,  or  add  some 
yogurt  for  extra  flavor.  Blend  1  cup  milk, 
1  banana,  1  raw  egg  andadash  of  cinnamon 
and  drink!  Wholewheat  or  rye  crackers  and 
cheese,  or  peanut  butter  with  a  glass  of  milk 
or  juice  is  quick  and  easy,  and  so  is  that  piece 
of  leftover  cold  pizza. 

Let's  not  forget  bran  muffins  or  bagels  or 
carrot  sticks  and  celery.  Take  another  look  in 
the  fridge  and  don't  pass  up  the  coleslaw  or 
hard-boiled  egg  or  tuna  fish  sandwich. 
They're  all  good  for  you  and  all  are  fast,  easy 
and  tasty.  Enjoy!  —  Andrea  Orton-Demers 
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IIIMI! 


THE  60L0EN  CHILD 

STARRING:  Eddie  Murphy 
RATING:  8 

A  special  child  is  kidnapped  by  an 
evil  demon.  The  only  one  who  can 
save  this  child  is  the  Chosen 
One... 

▲  All  my  friends  who  went  to  see  this 
said  that  it  was  stupid  and  I  thought 
I  had  to  judge  for  myself.  It  is  pretty 
good.  I  liked  it,  actually.  Some  of  the 
situations  were  funny  some  were 
scary.  A  good  balance. 

A  It  was  good.  They  picked  out  real- 
ly good  characters  especially  the  kid 
who  played  the  Golden  Child.  He  was 
excellent.  He  looked  calm  and  serene. 
He  was  doing  all  those  things  and 
everything. 

▲  He's  the  model  child  that  you  d  like 
to  have  around.  Doesn't  say  much, 
doesn't  do  much,  doesn't  eat  much. 
A  Eddie  Murphy  was  the  best 
character  in  the  movie. 

a  No,  the  kid  —  the  kid  was  cool. 
A  The  ending  was  good  too.  It  tied  up 
all  the  loose  ends.  You  could  see 
everything  was  over.  I  don't  think  it  was 
the  kind  of  ending  that  you  know  a  se- 
quel is  coming.  They  shouldn't  do  one. 
A  The  special  effects  and  animation 
on  this  were  good.  It  must  have  taken 
a  lot  of  work  to  turn  a  tin  can  into  a 
little  man  or  doll. 


THE  THREE  AMIGOS 

STARRING:  Chevy  Chase, 
Steve  Martin,  Martin  Short 
RATING:  7.5 

A  small  turn-of-the-century  Mex- 
ican town  needs  bold,  fearless 
men  to  clean  up  their  town.  In- 


stead, they  get  THE  THREE 
AMIGOS... 

A  It  was  a  fairly  fast-acting  and  fast- 
paced  movie.  It  went  along  smoothly. 
It  wasn't  too  bad  that  way. 
A  It  really  was  a  great  movie.  It  was 
fun.  This  wouldn't  be  a  good  movie  to 
come  to  see  if  you  were  in  a  bad  mood. 
It's  best  to  come  to  this  with  a  group 
of  friends  and  if  you're  looking  for  a 
good,  simple  laugh. 
A  There's  always  something  to  laugh 
at.  It's  obviously  not  very  realistic. 
A  It  was  supposed  to  make  fun  of  all 
the  old  cowboy  movies  where  they  lie 
out  under  the  moon  and  there's  like 
coyotes  howling  at  the  moon  and  that. 
A  The  humor  and  comedy  was  pret- 
ty predictable.  Like  almost  every  line 
or  action,  you  knew  it  was  going  to 
happen. 

A  Its  kind  of  like  "Blazing  Saddles"  but 
"Blazing  Saddles"  was  better.  It  wasn't 
predictable.  You  didn't  know  what  was 
going  to  happen  next.  It  kept  you 
going. 

A  It's  kind  of  stupid  when  the  A  migos 
realized  the  bad  guys  were  using  real 
bullets  and  they  started  crying.  That 
was  the  worst  part.  It  stunk. 


.  1: 


LITTLE  SHOP  OF  HORRORS 


STARRING:  Rick  Moranis, 
Ellen  Greene,  Vincent 
Gardenia,  Steve  Martin 
RATING:  8.5 

A  little  guy"  underdog  finds  music, 
romance,  fame  and  fortune  after 
discovering  a  blood-sucking,  man- 
eating  plant. 

A  /  liked  everything.  I  liked  the 
casting,  the  way  the  set  was  set  up, 
the  music.  Like  the  music  would  be 
hard  to  get  into  if  you  were  a  bit 
younger  but  if  you  really  listen  to  it,  it's 
pretty  good.  It's  hard  to  appreciate 
musicals  sometimes,  but  I  really 
enjoyed  it. 

a  Steve  Martin  as  the  dentist  was  the 
best.  It  was  a  perfect  typecast.  He's 
great  as  the  dentist.  Fit  the  sadistic 
part. 

A  /  liked  the  plant  best  myself.  The 
voice  really  fit  the  plant. 
A  The  special  effects  were  great.  The 
plant  didn't  look  like  a  puppet.  It  almost 


looked  real. 

a  I'd  definitely  come  back  to  see  this 
I'd  recommend  this  to  my  older  friends 
and  to  my  parents,  because  of  the 
music.  You  have  to  appreciate  older 
music,  like  50  s  and  60s 
a  It  's  well  produced  and  well  directed. 
It's  done  by  Frank  Oz  of  the  Muppets. 
but  it's  definitely  not  the  Muppets. 


THE  THE 


RAN  Ifllfl 


ALBUM:  INFECTED 

This  is  one  album  that  is  hard  to 
classify.  At  times  they  seem  punk  and 
at  times  they  seem  almost  classical. 
I  would  probably  classify  this  album 
as  definitely  weird  with  a  touch  of 
everything. 

This  group  reminds  me  of  the 
Plimsouls. 

These  guys  have  no  future  in  top 
40  radio  but  should  do  all  right  in  more 
underground  markets. 

The  music  is  like  civilized  hardcore 
punk/new  wave  and  reminds  me,  in  a 
way,  of  Skinny  Puppy. 

The  singer  is  good  and  sounds  like 
the  guy  from  the  Hoodoo  Gurus. 

I  would  recommend  this  to  some 
friends  —  the  more  open  minded  and 
adventurous  ones. 

The  best  song  is  "Infected."  The 
rhythm  is  good. 


ALBUM:  SLIPPERY  WHEN  WET 

/  consider  "I'd  Die  for  You"  the  best 
song  and  "Without  Love"  the  worst. 

I'd  recommend  this  to  my  friends. 

My  overall  impression  of  this  album 
is  that  it's  very  predictable  and  very 
boring.  There  must  be  a  million  groups 
in  the  pop/metal  style  that  sound  ex- 
actly the  same. 

About  the  only  people  I'd  recom- 
mend this  album  to  are  people  in 
junior  high  and  elementary  schools 
that  think  that  Twisted  Sister  and 
Motley  Crue  are  the  greatest  thing 
since  peanut  butter  in  a  jar. 


They're  going  to  be  hot  in  '87 
"Never  Say  Good-Bye"  is  a  really 

good  song. 

It's  wicked.  I'd  buy  it  if  I  had  any 

money 

It's  a  mix  between  heavy  metal  and 
heavy  rock. 


DURAN  DORAN 


ALBUM:  NOTORIOUS 

/  think  this  album  is  worse  than 
previous  albums.  It  doesn't  sound  like 
very  much  work  was  put  into  this 
album. 

My  overall  impression  is  very  bad. 
If  Simon  LeBon  could  sing  anything 
other  than  the  exact  same  note  and 
style,  and  if  the  group  put  some  more 
work  into  the  songs,  it  might  be  just 
okay,  but  I  would  not  waste  my  cash 
on  this  album. 

I  classify  this  music  as  pop. 

If  this  isn't  the  end  of  this  band's 
future,  there  are  a  lot  of  fans  who  buy 
their  albums  only  because  these  guys 
are  cute. 

Their  music  is  getting  worse. 

The  best  song  is  "Notorious."  It  has 
a  good  beat  and  it's  good  to  dance  to. 


Our  movie  and  record  reviewers  are 
selected  at  random  from  readers 
across  the  province.  They  are  provid- 
ed with  the  movies/records  as  well  as 
some  general  guidelines  for  making 
their  critiques.  A  selection  of  their 
comments  are  then  published.  If  you 
are  interested  in  participating,  drop  us 
a  line. 
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THERE  ARE  INTERESTING  PEOPLE  AND 
THERE  ARE  BORING  PEOPLE.  IT'S  NOT  QUITE 
MI  SIMPLE,  OE  COURSE,  BUI  AEE II 
ALL  IT'S  TRUE.  SOME  PEOPLE  ARE  INTER- 
ESTING TD  SPEND  TIME  WITH  AND 
PEOPLE  JUST  DON'T  HAVE  IT. 


started  thinking  about 
this  the  other  day  as  I  over- 
heard two  girls  who  were 
riding  the  bus  to  school. 
They  were  debating  the 
pros  and  cons  of  one  of 
them  sticking  with  a  guy 
who  frankly  was  not  a  lot 
of  fun.  It  was  a  little  like 
a  rolling  TV  soap  opera  as 
the  story  of  their  failing 
love  unfolded  between 
bus  stops. 

The  guy's  name  was 
Gary,  and  since  Gary  was 
such  a  bore,  you  may  well 
ask  why  she  didn't  just 
dump  him.  Well,  as  the 
conversation  went  on,  the 
girls  ran  up  a  kind  of  score- 
card  of  Gary's  strengths 
and  weaknesses  that 
revealed  the  reason  for  the 
indecision.  Good  looking? 
Definitely.  A  nice  guy?  For 


sure.  Interesting  to  be 
with?  Nope,  boring. 

I  had  some  sympathy 
for  their  doubts  about 
poor  Gary.  Whether  you're 
looking  for  a  friend,  some- 
one to  go  out  with,  a  tea- 
cher or  someone  to  work 
with,  interesting  people 
are  just  that  —  more  in- 
teresting. They've  got 
things  to  talk  about, 
stories  to  tell,  and  fun  and 
I  excitement  to  share. 

Boring  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  usually  in 
a  rut.  Either  it's  the  "I 
never  do  anything  that 
gets  me  excited"  rut,  or 
it's  the  "I  only  know  one 
thing"  rut.  A  person  stuck 
in  the  first  type  of  rut 
ambles  through  life 
waiting  for  something 
neat  to  happen.  They  rare- 
ly do  things  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. A  person  in  the  se- 


cond kind  of  rut  talks  only 
about  their  one  favorite 
thing.  This  is  the  person 
who  can  drive  you  crazy 
because  they  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  talk 
about  but  clothes  or  cars, 
even  if  you've  heard  more 
about  clothes  or  cars  in 
one  evening  than  you  can 
possibly  stand. 

The  people  most  peo- 
ple really  like  to  spend 
time  with  are  out  there  do- 
ing things.  They  don't 
have  to  be  jumping  out  of 
airplanes  or  spending 
weekends  in  a  sound 
studio  with  Bruce  Spring- 
steen, but  they  do  have 
their  own  level  of  adven- 
ture in  life.  They  are  doing 
things  that  lead  to  such 
reactions  as,  "Hey,  I  had 
no  idea  it  would  be  so 
much  fun,' '  or '  It  was  real- 
ly different  than  I  thought 


but  it  was  really  a  good 
time",  or  even,  "You  know, 
it's  not  for  me  but  while 
I  was  there  I  met  someone 
I'd  sure  like  to  see  again." 
Making  something  interest- 
ing happen  in  your  life  is 
what  makes  you  interest- 
ing to  other  people.  Your 
enthusiasm  gets  passed 
on  to  those  around  you. 

Now  Gary  actually  had 
a  lot  going  for  him,  but  as 
it  turned  out,  he  was  stuck 
in  both  boring  ruts. 
Hockey  was  his  one  and 
only  topic  of  conversation. 
Other  than  that  he  was  ac- 
tually working  at  keeping 
all  the  adventure  out  of  his 
life.  It  was  his  way  of  being 
in  control  and  being  cool. 
He  avoided  situations  he 
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wasn't  used  to  so  that  he 
could  always  handle 
whatever  he  did  come  up 
against  —  and  look  good 
doing  it. 
Gary  was  paying  the 


price  of  not  taking  on  the 
little  bits  of  risks  associ- 
ated with  meeting  new 
people  and  doing  new 
things.  He  was  so  cool  he 
was  boring. 


The  girls  could  see  the 
cure  for  his  ho-hum  exist- 
ence all  too  clearly.  He 
needed  to  get  out  there 
and  take  a  shot  at  some- 
thing that  would  help  him 


discover  a  new  source  of 
fun  and  excitement.  They 
probably  realized  that  in- 
side every  boring  person 
is  an  equally  interesting 
person  just  dying  to  get 
out  and  try  new  things. 

Even  something  as  sim- 
ple and  safe  as  picking  up 
a  record  you  wouldn't 
usually  listen  to  gives 
a  person  the  chance  to 
discover  something  new 
to  enjoy  and  discuss  with 
others.  Sure,  you  risk  pick- 
ing some  music  you  won  t 
like,  but  the  more  un- 
known albums  you  do  try 
out,  the  more  albums 
you'll  find  that  are  great. 
The  outcome  is  uncertain, 
but  that  is  exactly  why  it  is 
interesting. 

Say  hi  to  someone  you 
haven't  met.  Go  to  a  con- 
cert by  an  unknown  per- 
former. Read  a  book  about 
a  completely  unfamiliar 
subject.  Take  up  any  of  a 
hundred  sports  or  hobbies 
you  may  have  wondered 
about.  Someday,  tackle 
a  really  big  adventure.  It's 
the  style  of  someone 
who's  going  places,  and 
it's  the  style  of  the  kind  of 
person  with  whom  other 
people  like  to  go  places. 


BY  R I C  DURRANI  ■ 
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PREDICTIONS 

F  we  a 


asked  some  teens  to  do  a  bit  of  futurology 
and  come  up  with  what  fashion  will  be  like  in 
five  years'  time  —  in  1992.  Here  is  a  selection 
of  what  they  sent  to  ZOOT. 
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CELEBRATING 


DO  YOU  CONSIDER  YOURSELF  AND  YOUR  FRIENDS  NORMAL  OR  A  BIT  WEIRD?  HOW 
DO  YOU  DEFINE  WHAT'S  NORMAL  AND  WHAT'S  WEIRD?  HERE'S  A  FASCINATING  LOOK 
AT  DEVIANTS.  PAST  AND  PRESENT: 

things  in  the  "normal,"  accepted  way,  he  or 
she  is  deviating.  Now,  there  is  a  lot  of  room 
for  opinion  here.  What  anyone  sees  as  being 
deviant  will  depend  on  what  they  think  is  nor- 
mal. For  instance,  if  you  think  that  it  is  normal 
and  right  to  hate  school,  someone  who  loves 
school  will  seem  like  a  deviant  to  you. 

People  usually  think  that  their  own  way 
of  doing  things  is  natural  and  anyone  who 
is  different  is  obviously  "out  to  lunch." 
Sometimes  this  is  true,  but  usually  it's  not. 
Anybody  who  is  different  might  be  called  a 
deviant;  whether  their  ideas  are  good  or  bad 
doesn't  matter.  What  makes  someone  de- 
viant is  not  being  one  of  the  crowd. 

Many  of  the  world's  great  scientists,  in- 
ventors, artists,  explorers  and  religious 
leaders  were  seen  as  deviants  by  somebody, 
and  being  accused  of  being  deviant  can  be 
hard  to  handle.  As  everyone  knows,  it  takes 
a  lot  of  courage  to  resist  the  pressure  to 
conform. 

Considering  how  important  it  is,  the  ability 
to  be  different,  to  deviate  from  the  crowd  is 
not  encouraged  very  much.  In  fact,  it  seems 
that  just  the  opposite  happens.  Truly  creative 
and  original  people  are  often  given  a  very 
hard  time,  and  most  folks  are  not  willing  to 
pay  the  price  to  be  different.  It  is  easier  and 


BY 


What's  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind 
when  you  think  about  deviants? 

Deviance  is  bad,  right?  Something  to  be 
discouraged,  like  rampaging  motorcycle 
gangs  or  head  bangers  with  spiked  purple 
hair,  studded  leather  wristbands  and  safety 
pins  through  various  parts  of  their  anatomy. 
Or  maybe  it's  the  strange  kid  next  door  who 
really  likes  horror  movies  and  keeps  weird 
comics  under  his  bed. 

Probably  the  most  common  image  of  a 
"deviant"  is  someone  who  has  disturbed 
ideas  of  what  sex  is  all  about.  Thinking  along 
these  lines,  people  see  deviants  and 
"perverts"  as  the  same  thing.  The  whole  idea 
is  best  avoided.  We  are  already  into  risky  ter- 
ritory for  an  upbeat  magazine  like  ZOOT. 

But  there  is  more  to  deviance  than  meets 
the  eye.  In  fact,  deviance  is  essential  if  we 
expect  society  to  learn  and  grow. 

The  basic  idea  behind  deviance  is  being 
different.  Anytime  a  person  chooses  not  to  do 


safer  to  "blend  in,"  to  accept  things  as  they 
are  and  go  with  the  flow. 

One  historian  has  estimated  that  of  all  the 
people  who  have  ever  lived,  less  than  .0001 
percent  have  ever  invented  anything  new  and 
useful  enough  to  be  picked  up  by  other  peo- 
ple. He  goes  on  to  say  that,  far  from  pro- 
moting creativity  and  inventiveness,  most 
societies  make  it  very  difficult  for  anyone  to 
be  original. 

Deviance  creates  strong,  mixed  emotions 
in  people:  admiration  and  anger,  fear  and 
inspiration.  Sometimes  deviance  is  automat- 
ically equated  with  being  corrupt  or  inferior. 
At  other  times  it  is  seen  as  a  sign  of  courage, 
creativity  and  independence.  To  further  con- 
fuse things,  attitudes  change  and  yesterday's 
deviant  can  be  today's  hero. 

Cyndi  Lauper,  commenting  on  her  own 
deviant  style  of  dressing  said ,  "People  used 
to  throw  rocks  at  me  for  my  clothes.  Now 
they  wanna  know  where  I  buy  them.  Right? 
Doesn't  that  seem  weird?" 

Cyndi  Lauper  a  deviant?  Sure.  Cyndi 
Lauper  qualifies  because  very  few  people 
dress  the  way  she  does.  Now  that  she  is 
famous,  people  don't  throw  rocks  at  her 
anymore,  although  some  parents  and  fashion 
critics  might  like  to. 

History  is  filled  with  examples  of  groups 
sneering  at,  persecuting  or  even  killing 
anyone  who  dared  to  be  different.  Being  dif- 
ferent has  always  been  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  Although  in  our  own 
society  we  have  come  a  long  way  and  have 
iaws  against  persecuting  people  just  because 
they  are  different,  many  of  the  old  difficulties 
still  remain. 

The  problem  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
what  a  deviant  is  up  to  just  on  the  basis  of 
our  emotional  reaction  alone.  We  have  to 
think  about  it.  We  have  to  ask  why  they  are 
deviating  and  what  difference  it  makes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  deviance: 
some  good,  some  not  so  good. 


Some  people  deviate  because  they  have 
too  many  fears  or  too  little  control  to  cope 
with  "normal"  life.  They  are  always  in  trou- 
ble or  they  hide  out  in  their  own  world 
because  they  don't  know  how  to  fit  in. 

Some  deviants  are  narrow  and  selfish. 
They  deviate  because  they  never  consider 
other  people's  welfare  and  don't  care  if  others 
are  hurt.  Other  deviants  have  such  anger  or 
fear  in  their  lives  that  they  want  to  destroy 
everything. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  for 
deviance. 

Some  people  deviate  because  they  want 
to  be  independent  and  creative.  They  want 
to  think  for  themselves  and  not  be  controll- 
ed by  "the  crowd."  Although  these  deviants 
don't  wish  anyone  harm  and  aren't  seeking 
to  control  anyone  else,  some  of  the  crowd 
will  feel  threatened  anyway.  People  who 
choose  to  be  independent  can  be  very 
threatening  to  those  who  don't. 

Some  people  deviate  because  they  think 
that  the  accepted  way  is  wrong,  harmful  and 
needs  to  be  changed.  These  folks  are  likely 
to  be  seen  as  both  arrogant  and  deviant  by 
the  crowd.  They  will  be  strongly  opposed  at 
first,  but  if  their  ideas  catch  on  they  will 


become  heros. 

History  is  full  of  examples  of  thinkers  and 
explorers  whose  work  was  strongly  oppos- 
ed at  first,  but  even  in  very  practical  matters 
people  resist  new  ideas.  More  than  130  years 
ago,  the  inventor  of  the  refrigerator  was 
dismissed  as  "a  crank  who  thought  he  could 
make  ice  better  than  God  Almighty". 

The  idea  that  tanks  would  be  a  better  way 
to  confront  machine-gun  fire  than  offering 
tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  as  targets 
was  resisted  for  more  than  25  years  by 
military  men  who  really  liked  horses  and 
hated  machines. 

Everyone  knows  that  Florence  Nightingale 
was  a  famous  nurse  who  improved  the  care 
of  wounded  soldiers.  It  is  not  so  widely 
remembered  that  the  military  doctors  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  area  where  she  was 
working  did  everything  they  could  to  stop  her. 
They  saw  her  as  an  interfering  woman  who 
didn't  know  her  place.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Queen  Victoria's  support,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale would  have  been  fired. 


Surviving  other  people's  disapproval  is  not 
easy  but,  like  anything,  you  get  better  at  it 
with  practice.  Teen  cultures  all  over  the  world 
have  subgroups  that  provide  expenence  with 
deviance,  and  traditions  of  deviance  are  part 
of  life.  The  punks  of  today  are  similar  in  many 
ways  to  the  hippies  of  the  '60s.  and  bangers 
are  a  lot  like  the  greasers  of  the  '50s. 

Differences  in  hairstyle  and  dress  are  not 
earth-shaking  forms  of  deviance,  but  they 
can  still  create  strong  negative  emotions.  By 
joining  a  deviant  subculture,  teens  get  group 
support  and  some  approval  for  being  differ- 
ent. This  makes  being  different  manageable 
but,  of  course,  it  can  also  get  people  locked 
into  another  level  of  conformity.  The  trick  is 
to  keep  a  balance,  and  the  way  to  keep  your 
balance  is  to  remember  that  being  indepen- 
dent will  sometimes  mean  taking  a  different 
route  from  even  your  closest  friends.  If  they 
are  really  your  friends  they  may  be  annoyed 
for  a  bit,  but  they  will  understand. 

The  biggest  threat  to  the  world  today  isn't 
that  a  madman  will  lead  us  to  destruction. 
Nor  is  it  harmful  lifestyles,  or  a  lack  of  jobs. 
The  biggest  threat  is  that  there  won't  be 
enough  people  who  have  the  courage  to  be 
different,  to  find  a  better  way. 

But  hey,  with  all  you  originals  out  there 
and  the  weirdos  atZCW,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear....  u 


GUESS  THE  BAND: 

As  a  professional  recording 
and  touring  band  they  have 
now  been  together  for  more 
than  10  years.  They  are 
originally  from  Seattle,  but  for 
a  time  made  their  home  in  Van- 
couver. Their  first  album  sold 
more  than  3.5  million  copies. 
Most  of  their  albums  since  then 
have  sold  at  least  one  million. 
Their  last  album  exceeded  6 
million  in  sales,  and  produced 
the  band's  first  number-one 
single,  What  About  Love.  Who 
is  it? 

The  group  is  Heart,  and  they 
are  more  popular  now  than 
they  have  ever  been.  At  the 
front  of  this  vibrant  quintet  are 
two  sisters,  Ann  and  Nancy 
Wilson.  Although  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  mem- 


bers and  perhaps  attitudes, 
two  things  have  not  changed: 
the  quality  albums  (the  self- 
titled  effort  Heart  sold  6  million 
copies),  and  the  tours  the  band 
goes  on  to  support  those  al- 
bums. ZOOT  caught  up  with 
Heart  in  Houston,  Texas  when 
they  were  on  tour,  and  inter- 
viewed Nancy  Wilson: 

ZOOT:  We  know  a  lot  about  the  suc- 
cessful years  of  the  band,  but  not  so 
much  about  the  struggling  years.  Could 
you  tell  us  about  that  time? 

NANCY:  We  really  paid  some  dues!  We 
went  up  to  Vancouver  in  about  75  —  ac- 
tually Ann  was  already  up  there  a  year  or 
two  before  I  joined  the  band  —  and  when 
I  joined  them  in  76,  they  were  already  a 
top  cabaret  band  in  the  city,  and  I  learned 
how  to  play  clubs  with  them.  That  was  the 
first  band  I  had  ever  been  in.  So  we 


started  at  the  club  level  and  played  six 
nights  a  week,  sometimes  seven.  When 
we  met  Mike  Flicker,  who  got  us  the  deal 
with  Mushroom  Records,  we  signed  on 
and  started  making  the  album,  so  we  had 
to  work  in  clubs,  and  write  songs  and 
record  the  album  at  the  same  time.  We 
got  some  money  so  we  could  take  some 
time  off,  but  it  wasn't  a  big  enough  com- 
pany to  really  afford  a  large  advance.  So, 
basically,  we  had  to  work  full-time.  Then 
when  the  album  started  doing  well,  there 
was  a  problem,  too,  because  you  don't 
see  any  of  the  money  for  a  long  time  after 
the  first  success.  So  in  the  meantime,  we 
had  to  go  out  and  promote  ourselves  all 
over  Canada  and  in  parts  of  the  States. 

ZOOT:  What  was  the  Canadian  part  like? 

NANCY:  It  was  really  this  classic  situa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  winter!  The  whole 
band,  plus  our  manager  at  the  time,  all 
in  one  van,  plus  one  other  equipment 
truck  and  we  all  had  to  drive  across 
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Canada  and  up  to  places  like  Dawson 
Creek,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  There  were 
some  close  ones:  we  really  came  out  by 
the  skin  of  our  teeth  a  few  times.  It  was 
a  nine-month  tour,  and  we  couldn't  afford 
nice  places  to  stay  or  nice  ways  to  travel, 
so  it  was  definitely  the  last  push  before 
we  saw  any  returns  from  our  efforts. 

ZOOT:  I  know  it's  not  like  that  anymore, 
but  knowing  what  you  know  now,  if  your 
career  called  for  you  to  do  it  all  over  again, 
would  you? 

NANCY:  No  way!  I  wouldn't  go  through 
that  again.  I  would  do  something  else.  I 
have  so  many  other  things  I  would  want 
to  do  I'd  never  go  back  and  do  it  again. 

ZOOT:  There  obviously  isn't  a  lot  of  sib- 
ling rivalry  between  you  and  Ann,  or  if 
there  is,  we  don't  see  it.  How  do  you  feel 
about  that? 

NANCY:  Any  two  individuals  who  are 
close  do  have  their  differences  and  Ann 
and  I  can  deal  with  our  differences  really 
well.  We  never  have  big  sibling  rows.  I 
think  the  thing  that  has  always  kept  us 
from  being  like  that  is  music.  I  started 
playing  guitar  when  I  was  9  or  10  years 
old,  and  so  there  was  always  this  other 


Hi'. 


world  to  go  to,  called  music.  It  was  things 
like  Beatle  songs,  and  all  the  other  things 
we  were  learning  in  music,  and  I  think  it 
helped  us  not  to  fall  into  that  normal  thing 
that  happens  with  little  sisters,  fighting 
about  clothes  and  boyfriends  and  those 
typical  things.  I  guess  it  was  a  buffer  for 
us  or  something. 

ZOOT:  The  group  Heart  has  been  very 
successful  over  the  years.  How  long  do 
you  think  it's  going  to  last? 

NANCY:  Well,  of  course  there  is  no 
answering  that  question.  Some  say  the 
average  life  span  of  a  rock  and  roll  band 
is  five  years  and  here  we  are  going  on  11 
years.  For  one  thing,  we  are  really  lucky 


and  we  have  some  really  good  success 
so  far.  And  even  with  the  changing  times 
and  the  turns  that  music  has  taken,  we 
have  managed  to  have  some  kind  of  lon- 
gevity and  we  just  go  along,  where  a  lot 
of  bandsjustgoupand  down.  I  guess  our 
following  must  be  pretty  devoted.  We 
have  the  kind  of  music  that  caters  to 
people's  emotional  side. 

ZOOT:  Can  you  explain? 

NANCY:  We  try  to  make  our  music  a  bit 
more  meaningful  and  a  little  timeless,  so 
it  is  not  just  trendy  music  that  is  here  to- 
day, gone  tomorrow.  And  I  think  all  those 
things  might  keep  us  around  awhile.  Plus 
we're  changing  a  lot.  We  don't  ever  want 
to  get  to  be  predictable.  As  songwriters, 
we  are  afraid  to  fall  into  that  trap  where 
we  have  to  stamp  out  another  hit  the 
same  as  one  from  the  past.  We  are  most 
concerned  with  keeping  ourselves  sur- 
prised, and  keeping  things  fresh. 

ZOOT:  Nancy,  thank  you  very  much  for 
taking  time  out  to  talk  to  us  today. 

NANCY:  Thank  you.  h 
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The  question  "WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO 
BEST  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME?"  was  put  to 
some  of  our  readers.  This  is  what  they  had 
to  say: 

•  "Play  street  hockey." 

—  Jason  Cunningham,  13, 
Lethbridge 

•  "Go  cycling." 

—  April  Heard,  15,  Redcliff 

•  "Reading." 

—  Raymonde  Durocher,  17,  Legal 

•  "Knitting." 

—  Ruth  Galbraith,  15,  Manning 

•  "Football." 

—  Del  Hildebrand,  16,  Valleyview 

•  "Basketball  and  track." 

—  May  Yew,  14,  Edmonton 


•  "Relax,  watch  TV,  write  letters  to  my 
girlfriend  who  lives  in  Medicine  Hat." 

—  Curt  Moll,  17,  Brooks 

•  "Listen  to  music  and  read." 

—  Natalie  LeBrun,  13,  Spruce  Grove 

•  "Sports  and  reading." 

—  Dana  McKay,  15,  Red  Deer 

•  "Watch  TV." 

—  Alison  Tewsley,  13,  Medicine  Hat 

•  "Read,  cross-country  ski,  go  to  dances 
and  parties." 

—  Karen  Shufelt,  17,  Edmonton 

•  "Read." 

—  Jamie  Mackenzie,  14,  Red  Deer 

•  "Draw." 

—  Cindy  Harrison,  13,  Tofield 

•  "Play  pool." 

—  Robbie  Coward,  14,  Peace  River 

•  "Skiing." 

—  Meldon  Weeks,  15,  Orion 

•  "Gymnastics." 

—  Karen  Dobler,  13,  Strathmore 

•  "Listening  to  the  radio." 

—  Nicole  Belanger,  15,  Smith 
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Art iUides  Lat/mdes 


IF  VOl  COl'LD  MEET  ANYONE  IN  THE  WORLD, 


i 


MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 


Langston  Hughes,  American  Black  poet  who  repre- 
sented the  people.  (Nora  Rojas,  16) 
Napoleon,  Hitler  and  Khadafy  —  to  try  to  understand 
them.  (Anne  Marie  Black,  16) 

•     TOKYO,  JAPAN 

Mother  Theresa.  (Akane  Kawakami,  16) 
S)  h  ester  Stallone.  (Mari  Ogasawara,  17) 

^m   HAMBURG,  WEST  GERMANY 

A  Sov  iet  eitizen.  (Marie  Koeh.  16) 

The  person  w  ho  will  lead  me  to  my  career. 

i  Lars  W  erner,  16) 

Jesus  (Kirsten  Rohlof,  14) 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

I  would  like  to  meet  people  from  enemy  countries  in 

their  own  country.  (Tom  Rice,  17) 

R<  maid  Reagan,  Trotsky  or  Lenin.  (Christien  McGregor,  17) 


WHO  WOULD  THAT  PERSON  BE? 

p^fjj  LIVERPOOL,  GREAT  BRITAIN 

-  Michael  J.  Fox,  the  Canadian  actor.  (Carla  Hosia,  13) 

-  Bob  Geldof,  because  of  what  he  has  done.  (Andrew 
Aylwis.  17) 

^  TANZANIA 

-  Someone  in  Canada.  (Jabeen  Ahmed,  19,  Moshi) 

-  God.  (Tazim  Dhanani,  17,  Dodma) 


1*1 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 


Alfred  Hitchcock.  (Jason  Kowalow,  14) 

Charles  M.  Schultz,  creator  of  the  Peanuts  cartoon 

(Brian  Henderson,  13) 


Experience  is  not  what  happens  to  a  person,  experience 
is  what  a  person  does  with  what  happens. 
—  Aldous  Huxley 


JEff^M  Ujfcfc  M3L£TD  £0N\)lbl<LE  THE. 
BAKlfclMq  MACMl^THATME  RC^UX  DIP 


10-16 

Your  answers  to  these  questions 
indicate  that  you  may  be  under- 
challenged.  Try  to  set  your  goals 
higher,  strive  for  more  and  take 
greater  pride  in  your  accomplish- 
ments. As  you  try  new  challenges, 
you  find  you're  really  quite  an  inter- 
esting person. 


17-23 

You  challenge  yourself,  but  like  to 
take  your  challenges  in  a  controlled 
way.  Keep  it  up,  you  seem  to  have 
a  clear,  healthy  perspective  of 
yourself.  Don't  be  afraid  to  go  one 
step  further.  You  have  the  con- 
fidence to  try  new  things  and 
friends  find  you  stimulating. 

24-30 

You  love  challenges  but  some- 
times you  are  reckless.  As  well, 
you  may  be  a  bit  of  a  perfectionist. 
Keep  your  sense  of  humor  and 
keep  your  perspective.  Don't  take 
yourself  too  seriously.  Friends  find 
you  intense  and  exciting  but  tell 
you  to  lighten  up.  n 
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My  fx/rents  have  been 
married for  16  years.  This  is  myriad  s  second 
marriage.  I  hare  one  stepbrother,  four  step- 
sisters and  one  brother  When  [go  out  shop 
ping  with  two  of  my  stepsisters  they  act  like 
I  am  in  the  way.  Then  when  we  go  home  they 
act  like  everything  is  okay  in  front  of  my 
mother  (their  stepmother).  What  should  I  do? 


In  every  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  there's  usually  a  "peeking  order" 
—  which  sometimes  means  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  usually  get  treated  as  if  they're 
tagging  along.  Vie  usually  find  friends  our  own 
age  or  older  more  exciting,  and  tend  to  con- 
sider what  younger  siblings  are  doing  as  "old 
hat"  —  we've  already  been  through  all  that. 
Talk  to  your  stepsisters  about  how  you're  feel- 
ing. Explain  that  they  needn't  feel  responsible 
for  you,  that  you  do  have  your  own  friends, 
too,  but  enjoy  spending  time  with  them.  And 
remember  that  relationships  between  step- 
brothers and  stepsisters  often  take  a  little 
more  work.  You  may  want  to  talk  your  feelings 
out  as  a  family  —  but  talk  to  your  stepsisters 
first  before  speaking  to  your  parents. 


/  hat  e  this  boyfriend  in 
school.  I  like  him  a  lot  hut  I  don  t  taint  to  get 
serious  about  him.  or  hat  e  him  get  serious 
about  me.  It  already  looks  like  he  likes  me 
more  than  he  should  I  t  cry  time  I  want  to  tell 
him  I  just  want  to  be  friends,  something 
interrupts.  I  don  t  think  1 11  ever  get  enough 
courage  to  tell  htm  m\  view  H  bat  should  I 

do? 

(  ( ...  Edmonton 


By  trying  to  spare  your 
boyfriend's  feelings,  you  may  end  up  hurting 
him  even  more  It's  tough  to  do.  but  explain 
to  him  that  you're  not  interested  in  a  serious 
commitment  right  now  You're  both  meeting 
lots  of  people  and  you  don't  think  you  should 
narrow  down  your  social  life  so  muc  h  He'll 
understand  in  time.  Otherwise,  if  you  don't 
explain  how  you  feel  and  don't  act  as  friendly 
as  usual,  he'll  end  up  confused  and  hurt.  Then 
you  risk  losing  him  as  a  friend.  If  you're  Open 
and  honest,  you'll  probably  feel  better,  too 


/  /  c  got  a  problem  ti  lth 
my  parents  I'm  It.  and  I  i  e  got  a  feu  male 
friends  t that  s  all  ice  tire  /ust  friend^)  u  />. , 
are  all  IC>  I  don't  see  anything  u  mug  u  tth 
fun  tug  friends  older  tlnin  I  am  Hoth  niy 
parents  Say  IsbOUUht  t  see  them  as  nun  hand 
should  stu  k  to  friends  <  loser  to  ni\  a^e  M\ 
friends  lire  in  a  toun  about  four  miles  and] 
and  I  Want  my  parents  to  meet  them  but  m\ 
parents  are  kind  Oj  si/uarc  on  the  tubjti  t  Oj 
boys  Hon  can  I  bring  my  folks  a  round  to  my 
point  Of  View? 

v  B  .  sii>m  I'tuni 


This  is  a  common  problem 
for  teenage  girls,  who  often  seem  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  boys  older  than  themselves 
Pursue  your  idea  of  having  your  parents  meet 
your  friends  and  give  them  a  chance  t<  I  gel  t< » 
know  each  other.  It's  important  th.it  VOUI 
parents  understand  why  you  like  your  friends. 
But  don't  shortchange  friends  your ow  n  age 
("lose  friendships  are  made  of  growing  up  and 
sharing  the  same  experiences  together 


by  Elizabeth  Dawson 


Dear  ZOOT. 

I  just  received  your  maga- 
zine and  guess  what?  I  think 
it's  awesome!  It's  the  kind  of 
info  that  helps  teenagers 
know  what  they  don't  know 
already.  I  think  one  of  its 
greatest  points  is  that  it's  not 
loaded  with  advertisements! 
However,  I  must  tell  you  one 
thing  —  make  the  mag  bigger! 
It's  excellent  so  far,  but  don't 
stop  now!  Keep  adding  and 
expanding  your  articles. 

CM.,  Claresholm 

Dear  ZOOT. 

I  love  your  magazine; 
there's  only  one  problem  — 
you  concern  yourselves  too 
deeply  with  nutrition.  My  least 
favorite  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  was  "Bodyworks."  I 
think  if  a  person  is  concerned 
about  nutrition,  it's  up  to  him 
to  do  something  about  it. 

These  days,  too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on 
nutrition  and  good  health. 


Teenagers  (and  all  kids)  in 
school  take  a  program  called 
"Health."  We  learn  all  about 
good  health  there.  I  know  per- 
sonally that  I  read  your  (and 
other)  magazines  to  get  away 
from  it.  Then  I  bump  into  those 
kinds  of  articles  and  it  makes 
me  really  mad!! 

CM.,  Bassano 

Dear  ZOOT. 

I'm  sorry  but  I  don't  know 
what  to  say,  but  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  really  like  ZOOT. 
I  like  everthing  about  it.  It 
makes  me  feel  good  when  I 
read  it.  Well,  what  I  really  want 
to  say  is  that  I  love  you  guys 
and  I  want  you  to  keep  send- 
ing me  ZOOT. 

VP,  Lethbridge 

Dear  ZOOT 

You're  constantly  putting 
out  "How  To  Be  Popular" 
articles.  The  fact  is  that  not 
everyone  is  or  can  be  popular. 
Why  don't  you  try  writing 


Hey  ZOOT. 

What  about  putting  "High 
ZOOT  on  two  different  pages 
and  giving  us  two  like  you 
used  to?  Also,  could  you  put 
in  pictures  that  are  famous? 
These  would  both  make  awe- 
some locker  pictures!  Like 
you  said,  take  advantage  of 
the  free  postage  and  write! 

J.S.,  Calgary 

PS.  The  ZOOT  crew  loves  to 
get  mail  and  we  answer  every 
letter.  Write  ZOOT  today!  Our 
address  is:  #2410,  144  -  4th 
Avenue  S.W.,  Calgary,  Alberta, 
T2P  3N4. 


some  articles  on  how  to  be 
satisfied  with  how  you  really 
are  rather  than  some  "new 
and  improved"  self?  I'm  not 
saying  that  it's  bad  to  improve 
yourself,  but  why  not  try  and 
be  happy  with  what  you 
already  have? 

S.I  .  St.  Albert 

Dear  ZOOT 

I  was  reading  your  mag- 
azine when  I  was  reading  your 
"Seen  &  Heard"  when  I  came 
across  your  AC/DC  rating. 
Only  a  4??  How  could  you!? 
I  would  rate  it  a  9,  at  least!  I  am 
a  loyal  fan  of  theirs.  I  like  your 
magazine  a  lot,  but  when  I 
saw  this,  I'm  not  so  sure!  So 
please,  rate  better  next  time. 

TW .  Grande  Centre 


Spte?W,s!  know  and  well  take  your 


